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Technology pre-registration 


WEEK OF 


Nov. 7-11 


PROGRAM 

Fashion Merchandising 
Recreation [AIDE & TENNIS] 
Ornamental Horticulture 


Nov. 14-18 


Nov. 21-23 


Nov. 23-25 


Nov. 28 - Dec. 2 


Dec. 5-9 


Petroleum Technology 
Mid-Management 
Data Processing 


Real Estate 

Ranch Management 

Graphic Communications 


Thanksgiving Holidays 


Law Enforcement 
& 


Make-up 


'Measuring easy ' 
in metric system 


By BRUCE MATLOCK 





In the year 1998 Miss Ameri¬ 
ca’s measurements will be 90-60- 
90. 

Sounds like a nation of giants, 
but it’s really just the metric 
system version of the ideal wom¬ 
an’s figure, 36-24-36. 

The English system of measure 
that Americans have been using 
for more than 200 years will soon 
be replaced by the metric system. 
Dr. Robert Peters, history and 
government instructor, believes 
the change may come about 
within the next 20 years. 

“We’ll all benefit from the 
change,’’ says Peters. “The met¬ 
ric system makes more sense.” 

All Americans are using the 
metric system to some degree 
already. Our system of currency 
is based on metrics. For instance, 
there are 100 parts to a dollar. 

“We’re also using the metric 
system in overseas trade,” Peters 
said. “We ship in cubic tons.” 
The scientific community has 
been using the metric system for 
years. 

Most of the items we measure 
by the metric system will seem 
larger than they would if meas¬ 
ured by the English system. 

“The metric system will make 
cooking a lot easier, because 
you’re dealing with numbers. 
One teaspoon equals five grams, 
one tablespoon equals 15 grams 
and one cup equals 200 grams.” 

“One gram,” Peters explain¬ 
ed, “is equal to the weight of one 
cubic centimeter of water, making 
the measure of weight and dis¬ 
tance equally weighted.” 

As for measuring distance, one 
meter is equal to 39.37 inches, a 
kilometer is the same as five- 
eighths of a mile and one mile is 
equal to one and three-fifths 
kilometer. 


“A simple rule to remember 
about .the metric system,” said 
Peters, “is this: A litre is a little 
more than a quart. A meter is a 
little more than a yard. A kilo¬ 
meter is a little more than two 
pounds. Everything else is deci¬ 
mal.” 

“We’re going to a world stand¬ 
ard system of measure which is 
decimal. The metric system is 
decimal and the decimal system is 
much easier to work with,” 
Peters added. 


The technology division and 
academic section are offering 
separate pre-registration said 
Tom Tooker, director of guidance 
and counseling. 

Technology majors wishing to 
pre-register should go to the 
office of Robert Cullins, T-C, or 
Mickey Lacefield, T-D, in Pirtle 
Technology No. 3. For schedule 
days, see box. 

Pre-registration for the rest of 
the student body continues until 
Dec. 16, last day of class for this 
semester. 

An academic student goes to 
the counseling offices in the west 
wing of Jenkins Hall. Here he fills 
out the necessary forms and a 
class schedule. No appointments 
are given and students are assist¬ 
ed as they come, Tooker said. 

The offices are open from 8 
a.m. - 4:30 p.m. until Nov. 18. 
Then the hours change to 8 a.m. - 
8:30 p.m. until Dec. 16. Students 
will be officially registered on 
Jan. 9, 10 and 11. 

Pre-registration is open to all 
students. 

Transfers and new students 
must go to the registrar’s office 
and be admitted before being 
pre-registered. Early admission 
students will have a special time 
to be announced later . 

Counselors in addition to Took¬ 
er are Sheron Lacefield, Mary 
Peddy, Alan Barnes, Verna Mar¬ 
tin, Eugene Long and technology 
counselors Cullins and Lacefield. 

“Pre-registration gives the 
student an opportunity to plan his 
courses, time to analyze his 
decisions and make changes,” 
Tooker said. “It also gives us a 


mum.” 

Speaking for the technology 
division, Director Richard Minter 
said evening students will be 
pre-registered when the counsel¬ 
ing center begins night pre-regis¬ 
tration and the allied health 
professions will be done by 
special arrangements with the 
instructors. 

Pre-registration is a must for a 
student who is unsure of his 
major, says Barnes. Counselors 
have time to discuss all avenues 
of a student’s future now, but will 
be hurried and rushed at regis- 


Classes will not meet the 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving, 
as the college has added one day 
to the holidays, President H.E. 
Jenkins announced. 

Holidays will be Nov. 23 
through Nov. 25 with classes 
resuming Nov. 28. 


tration. 1 

Lines are short now, and a 
student has little, if any, wait. But 
the “closer we move to Decem¬ 
ber, the longer the wait is likely to 
be,” Barnes stressed. 

Veterans should stop by the 
office of veteran advisor Charles 
Hayden before coming to pre- 
register, or a time delay may 
occur in receiving checks, Barnes 
said. 

Sessions can take as short a 
time as five minutes, but “we will 
spend as long as a student 
needs.” 


The extra day will enable 
students who have a long distance 
to travel to arrive home in time for 
Thanksgiving, Jenkins said. 

Jenkins wishes the students to 
“have a pleasant holiday and be 
back and ready to go to classes 
Nov. 28.” 


count on how many students have 
taken courses. This count keeps 
schedule conflicts to a mini- ^ 



What ’s Inside 

Homecoming ’7 7 style 

See p. 4-5 

Set sights for safety 

s 

Seep. 2 





’5 little pennies' will still buy something 



Teepee bargain—five cent coffee and two-cent sugar 


By LAURA MULLEN 

In today’s rising ecomony it’s hard to remember the 
purchasing power of the nickel—unless you drink coffee in the 
Teepee. 

Fewer and fewer items can be bought for 5 cents as the 
buffalo head fades into oblivion over the past two decades. 

Bubble gum, small boxes of matches and a few pieces of 
candy, once costing a penny, are the main items a nickel will 
buy. 

But the cup of coffee you buy at the Teepee Student Center 
still costs only 5 little pennies. 

The bookstore buys the coffee in 10-pound boxes of 64 
packages. “It takes one package to make one pot of coffee,” 
said Vivian Story, clerk in the student center, “and we get 10 
cups per pot of coffee.” 

Each package weighs two and one-half ounces and it takes six 
and two-fifths packages to make a pound, resulting in a Teepee 
intake of $3.20 per pound of coffee. 

Wholesale prices are $3.25 per pound. Add the price of the 
styrofoam cups, sugar, milk, plastic spoons and napkins, deduct 
the income and the bottom line shows a big loss. 

“I came to work here 20 years ago,” said Gloria Gentry, 
assistant bookstore manager, “and we sold coffee for a nickel a 
cup then.” 

TJC opened the doors in its present location for the fall 
1947-48 semester. Coffee sold for a nickel a cup all over the 
country. So the bookstore has been selling coffee at a nickel a 
cup for 30 years. 

“We have always done it,” said Gentry, “and I think we will 
always sell coffee for a nickel, no matter how much it goes up.” 



Extra holiday extends 
Thanksgiving weekend 
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Women in history prove 

Hunters: Aim for safety 8 'behind every man' cliche 


Autumn—time for candy apples, football, 
Thanksgiving and hunting. November is the 
season for deer and ducks. And many students 
and faculty will enjoy the sport of hunting in 
the months ahead. 

Safety rules and regulations should be 
followed. ; 

Gun safety is a must for every hunter. People 
kill. Guns don’t. 

The Texas State Rifle Association recom¬ 
mends: 

1. Always be certain of what you are pointing 
at before you squeeze the trigger. 

2. Never point a gun, loaded or unloaded, at 
anything you do not intend to shoot. 

3. Treat guns as if they were loaded at all 
times. 

4. Unload the gun when it is not in use and 
always store guns and ammunition in separate 
places. 

Other safety recommendations include never 
shooting a bullet at a flat hard surface or water 
as this causes the bullet to ricochet. 

Never consume an alcoholic beverage before 
or during a hunt nor accompany anyone who 
has consumed alcohol on a hunt. 

Regulations established by the Texas Parks 
and Wildlife Commission set legal shooting 
times for migratory game birds as one-half 
hour before sunrise to sunset. 

Legal shooting times for all other game birds 
and animals are one-half hour before sunrise to 


one-half hour after sunset. 

Shotguns must be plugged to a three-shell 
capacity in all Texas counties when hunting 
migratory game birds. 

Jet, rocket or rimfire ammunition firearms 
are illegal in shooting deer, antelope, elk and 
desert bighorn sheep. 

Shooting prairie chickens and migratory 
game birds with a rifle is also illegal. 

Restricted areas where hunting is prohibited 
are areas that have been designated . as a 
wildlife sanctuary, refuge, nesting or propaga¬ 
tion area. 

State or federal parks are restricted areas, 
except those provided with a special state or 
federal regualtion. 

Hunting is prohibited on any public road or 
road right-of-way and on any lands of the 
Lower Colorado River Authority. 

It is also prohibited on privately owned lands 
without the owner’s permission. 

Regulations and information concerning 
open seasons and certain restrictions are 
published by the commission prior to the 
hunting seasons of all species. 

This information is available in most 
sporting goods stores and other places where 
hunting licenses may be obtained. 

Preservation of the shooting sports and their 
lawful pursuit result in the conservation of 
natural resources, wildlife management and 
the maintenance of law and order. 

So watch that muzzle. 


In review 


’Conspiracy' co-authors disclaim 
famed ’Booth in barn' belief 

t 


By ALYSA IRVIN 


pay-offs for the kidnapping at¬ 


The truth may finally have 
been uncovered 111 years after 
Abraham Lincoln’s death in a 
book co-authored by David 
Blasiger and Charles Sellier, Jr. 

A movie by the same name, 
“The Lincoln Conspiracy”, is also 

available to the public. There are 
22 letters, documents, testimo¬ 
nies or books .revealing the au¬ 
thor’s research. 

Almost everyone knows the 

story of John Wilkes Booth assas¬ 
sinating the president at Ford 
Theater. 

At the same time he was shot, 



To the reader: 

Because of limited space, the 
TJC News accepts letters only 
from students and college em¬ 
ployees. ‘ 

The only editing is deletion of 
potentially libelous statements 
and what the staff consides crude 
language. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory in P204 for publication. 

Editors require authors to sign 
their names and give their home¬ 
town, classification and phone 
number. ■ 

Letters may consist of com¬ 
ments or questions concerning 
school, community or national 
matters. Any unsigned letters will 
not be considered for publication. 

Writing letters to the editor is 
the only way a non-journalism 
student may participate in the 
TJC News. 

7-.-'.: if v ,»:- ■'! ./'"J"’ *■$ 00* ' 

Editors, Carla Thornton. , ni . 
Brenda Hooker i, . m 


however, an attempt to kidnap 
the president by government 
officials was about to take place, 
according to Blasiger and Sellier. 

The main political officials be¬ 
hind the plot were Secretary of 
War Edwin Stanton and Senators 
Benjamin Wade of Ohio and John 
Conness of California. Col. Lay- 
fette Baker was also involved in 
the conspiracy. 

They wanted Lincoln' kidnap¬ 
ped so they could “clean up the 
South.” 

Lincoln, played by John And¬ 
erson in the movie , was wanting 
to pay the South for damages and 
be a friend to them. He said, “It 
might take hate to win the war, 
but it takes trust to gain the 
peace.” The conspirators did not 
see the South in the same light. 

Booth, a Southern backer, 
blamed Lincoln for the destruc¬ 
tion of the South and wanted 
revenge. He felt he could help the 
South win if he could kidnap the 
president. 

However, Booth, played Brad¬ 
ford Dillman, failed in two at¬ 
tempts to gain custody of the 
president. 

At the time of his plotting 
attempts, government officials 
bribed a Confederate captive, 
James Boyd, to kidnap the pres¬ 
ident the night he left Ford 
Theater. 

Since most of the top officials 
knew of the kidnapping, they 
declined his invitation to the 
theater. As Boyd was entering the 
theater, Booth shot Lincoln. 

Only Booth and one of his 
followers escaped from the city. 
As Booth jumped on the stage, he 
broke his left leg. From then on, 
luck was on Booth’s side. 

Booth’s coat and diary were 
found in some bushes. The diary 
was turned over to Stanton. It 

* s . . * . \ • a i r\ i . . 

contained information about cor¬ 
rupt government, j officials and 


tempt. 

In the search for Bootl} and his 
friend, Boyd and another Confed¬ 
erate soldier escaped and headed 
south. 

Late one night the Union 
soldiers were informed where 
they might find Booth. They went 
to the man’s house and asked, 
“Where are they?” Threatened 
by death, the man told the 
soldiers that “they” were in the 
barn. 

One man surrendered, but the 
other man would not. They burn¬ 
ed the barn and when the man ran 
out, they shot him. 

Everyone thought it was Booth 
who was killed. The White House 
told the press that Booth was 
dead. 

The dead man was in his 40’s 
but Booth was much younger. 
The dead man had a red mus¬ 
tache but Booth had just shaved 
his black mustache. The dead 
man had a bad right knee but 
Booth had a broken left leg. 

The dead man was actually 
James Boyd, says “The Lincoln 
Conspiracy.” 

The White House covered up 
the story about Boyd. They didn’t 
want anyone to “make fools out of 
them”. 

Booth was later seen in Penn¬ 
sylvania, New York, Canada, 
Great Britain and India. 

Seven men and one woman 
were tried and found guilty as 
accessories to the crime. Four 
were hanged and three were 
given life prison sentences. 

Each of the three paid witnes¬ 
ses blamed Jefferson Davis for 
Lincoln’s death. They said he was 
behind the whole plot. All three 
witnesses, however, were even¬ 
tually jailed for perjury, fraud or 
theft. 

Booth’s diary was found with 
18 missing pages. 


By DIANA HOWES 

% 

Women are not mentioned 
often in history. Could this be 
because there have been no 
significant women? 

Hardly. History instructor 
Linda Cross believes the most 
important women are the ones 
who stayed home contributing to 
events and movements from be¬ 
hind the stage. “They influenced 
every step of history,” Cross 
says. 

Perhaps the cliche “behind 
every successful man is a wom¬ 
an” is actually true. 

Martha Washington set the 
example. She followed and back¬ 
ed her husband in politics and 
war. She did not complain when 
he marched away with the troops. 

Eleanor Roosevelt was a mo$t 
spectacular woman. She was 
powerful and strong and she used 
these characteristics to back her 
husband. She was influential in 
his winning four presidential 
terms. 

Could Edith Wilson have been 
the first woman president? Dur¬ 
ing the time Woodrow Wilson 
was an invalid she had full control 
of the presidency. 

What about Eva Braum and 
Adolf Hitler? Did she preoccupy 
his mind to the point, that he did 
not give complete thought to his 
country? And could you imagine 
John F. Kennedy without Jackie? 

At this very moment some 
woman is raising a future presi¬ 
dent, whether it be a man or 
woman, Cross mused. What this 

mother does will influence him— 
or her. 

. Some women have carried all 
the responsibilities of the home 
from the American Revolution 
until now. But occupying the 
position of mother or wife is not 
the only critera for being a 
famous woman. 

Dolly Madison rescued Wash¬ 
ington’s picture from the White 
House fire during the War of 1812. 
She was more concerned with 
documents than her own war¬ 
drobe. 

Harriet Tubman was a black, 
heroine. She rescued many run¬ 
away slaves. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Un¬ 
cle Tom’s Cabin” was so instru¬ 
mental in the Civil War, Abraham 
Lincoln asked her if she had 
started it. 

Susan B. Anthony is also 
among the famous. She began the 
woman’s suffrage campaign . in 
1820. Jane Adams was noted as a 
humanitarian and social worker. 


Between the 1890’s and 20th 
centurv the industrial revolution 

of 

forced women to work outside the 
home. Typing and stenography 
opened up to women. 

By 1920, 60 years after Antho¬ 
ny’s first suffrage campaign, 
women had the right to vote. But 
it was only men who voted for this 
amendment so women had to 
influence them to vote like this. 

Because women were awarded 
the right to vote without voting 
themselves, Cross maintains that 
women do not need any legisla¬ 
tion to make them equal to men. 

“They don’t need the Equal 
Rights Amendment to be equal. 
Because of feminine wiles women 
get their way,” she said. 

“In early history women were 
left out. Now they are trying to be 
the leader. We’ve come a long 
way. I hope it doesn’t go to our 
heads and we carry it too far. 

“The Bible puts man in charge 
but not as a tyrant. Men are 
suppose to be superior yet con¬ 
siderate.” 

In history, the king was always 
the most powerful in the empire, 
but if a queen ruled she was just 
another woman. 

Queen Victoria, however, was 
very influential even though the 
people saw her as just a woman. 
In British and American history 
she is responsible for an age that 
stamped its own imprint on 
furniture, architecture and a 
highly respectable society. 

Cross said she has always liked 
history and she was reared in a 
rural area and identifies with the 
frontier experience. “All we had 

to look at was history and early 
man. 

“In many aspects America has 
come a long way. We have 
accomplished a lot, but have lost 
many basic values that colonial 
and 19th century America had. 

“It’s amazine that the Consti¬ 
tution which was written 200 
years ago still applies. We 
establish patterns and go through 
them over and over. It applies to 
us today better and better. Per¬ 
haps it applies even better than 
then.” 

The Bill of Rights talks of men, 
but do they mean both men and 
- women? Thomas Jefferson, in the 
Declaration of Independence, 
wrote “All men are created 
equal...” Cross asks, “Does he 
mean just men? Does it not apply 
to women?” 

History refers to men, then to 
people. Women must fit in there 
somewhere. Cross declared. 
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Tyler Junior College News, official newspaper of Tyler Junior 
College, is published every Thursday except during holidays and 

examinations by the journalism classes. 
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The views presented are those of the staff and do not necessarily 
reflect administrative policies of the college. Signed articles are the 
views of the writer, but not necessarily of the TJC News staff. 

Tyler Junior College News is a member of the Associated 
Collegiate Press and the Texas Junior College Press Association. 

Phone in news tips and stories to 592-6468. 
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In review 

'Bandstand' recalls naive Twist-Watusi era 


By CARLA THORNTON 

“American Bandstand’s” Dick 
Clark takes a nostalgic but realis¬ 
tic look at the birth of rock ’n roll 
and reveals much of his personal 
life in “Rock, Roll and Remem¬ 
ber.” 

“Rock, Roll and Remember,” 
one of 200 bestsellers currently on 
display in the library, tends to 
dispel any modern notions that 
the 50’s were nothing but a happy 
combination of youth’s newfan¬ 
gled rock and pompadours, penny 
loafers and drugstore sodas. 

Clark and co-author Richard 
Robinson remind readers that 
rock ’n roll was a revolutionary 
music met with a less-than-en- 
thusiastic response from the older 
set. 

As innocent as “Bandstand’s” 
early days seem now, there were 
problems arising from its unique 
format. 

The prospect of televising 
dancing teens, explained Clark, 
frightened the over-30 set, so to 
avoid network persecution and 
make “Bandstand” more accept¬ 
able to adults, certain on-the-air 
restrictions prevailed. 

Clark could not say the words 
“going steady” on the air. In¬ 
stead he had to ask the teen if he 
was “going with anybody.” 

Boys were required to wear a 
jacket and tie or sweater and tie. 
Girls could not wear slacks, tight 
sweaters, shorts or low-necked 
gowns. 

When the Pony, Watusi, 
Mashed Potato, Boston Monkey, 
Jerk, Limbo and other late 50’s 
and early 60’s dances made their 
debut, offended adults complain¬ 
ed even louder that “Bandstand” 
was “lascivious” and “vulgar.” 
The twist, in particular, was a 
dance Clark feared would get his 
teen show in enough hot water to 
be canceled. 

After Clark describes other 
early “Bandstand” characteris¬ 
tics, one wonders if it can be the 
same show that airs today on 
Saturday afternoons. 

“Bandstand” got its inspira¬ 
tion from a Philadelphia radio 

I Forgetfulness | 

helps student 
learn lots 

By ALLISON LOW I 

I Hide-a-way Lake $oph- I 
I omore Laura Mullen walk- I 
I ed out of Potter Hall ac- I 
I companied by reporters Pat I 
I Turner and Steve Knight I 
I after their speech to the I 
I sophomore journalism class I 
I Interested in their I 
I speeches, she was still I 
I talking to them about some I 
I of the points they made. I 
I Mullen, completely ab- I 
I sorbed in the conversation, I 
I walked with the two to the I 
I Palmer Street parking lot. I 
I Mullen realized the lot I 
I was missing something— I 
I her car. Turner and Knight I 
I helped her search for it I 
I before she set out to report I 
I a stolen car to the campus I 
I police. I 

I Suddenly Mullen real- I 
I ized why her car was not in I 
I that lot. She left it in a lot I 
I four blocks awav. I 

Ig v ps 


program called “The 950 Club.” 
The highly successful WPEN 
program played popular records, 
interviewed top music personali¬ 
ties and allowed teens into the 
studio to dance. Occasionally 
“950 Club” disc jockeys invited 
the kids to say their names and 
high schools over the air. 

WFIL, a station at which Clark 
worked as an easy-listening disc 
jockey, was . impressed with 
WPEN’s brainchild. WFIL de¬ 
cided to take “950 Club’s” format 

i 

televise it and call it “Band¬ 
stand. ’ ’ 

Twenty-five-year-old Clark was 
bypassed as the new show’s host 
for an older, more experienced 
disc jockey named Bob Horn. 
Clark instead got a radio version 
of “Bandstand” which played 
only easy listening, but it never 
gained the following of Horn’s 
show. 

Three years later Clark was 
chosen to replace Horn who had 
been fired in the midst of scandal. 

A year later the local Philadel¬ 
phia teen show everyone redi- 
culed for its wonderful simplicity 
joined the ABC-TV network and 
was broadcast across the nation. 

Millions of viewers tuned in 
then to watch teens dance to rock 
music. They still watch because of 
“Bandstand’s” simple but ap¬ 
pealing qualities, Clark says. 

“Rock, Roll and Remember” 
suggests “Bandstand” peaked in 
popularity during the 50’s. The 
show’s regulars, a group of 30 
Philadelphia teens referred to as 
the “Committee,” received al¬ 
most as much fan mail as “Band¬ 
stand” itself. 

Viewers followed closely Com¬ 
mittee romances, watched to see 
who changed whose hairstyle and 
learned the latest dance steps by 
imitating Committee members. 

Clark depended on his regulars 
to show up to do “Bandstand” in 
the worst Philadelphia winters 
and to provide familiar faces for 
regular viewers. 

' “Bandstand’s” “Top Ten” 
was gauged not by national 
record sales but by Clark and 
producer Tony Mamarella. To¬ 
gether they put together “Top 
Ten’s,” based on the show’s mail 
revealing record likes and dis¬ 
likes. 

✓ 

Making “Bandstand” a suc¬ 
cess, as with all young shows, 
was a serious business, but Clark 
remembers the lighter moments 
too. He recalls “boners” on the 
air and the business mistakes he 
made in “Bandstand’s” infancy. 

Among them, Clark pooh- 
poohed the “nut” salesman who 
pitched the hula hoop, an item 
which later became a fad in the 
50’s and regained popularity in 
the 1970’s. 

Clark told a Mr. and Mrs. 
Handleman, owners of Mattel toy 
company who were seeking busi¬ 
ness advice, their Barbie doll idea 
would never work. 

The first time “She Loves You” 
by the Beatles was played on 
“Bandstand,” the then-unknown 
group’s single received only fair 
to moderate ratings. A glossy of 
the four long-haired Britons held 
up for the dancers to see evoked 
snickers. 

Lip-syncing, playing the 
artist’s record off-stage while he 
mouths the words, was used from 
the beginning on “Bandstand.” 
It was cheaper and teens prefer¬ 
red the authentic version. 

Only once did the technique fail 
its artist. Sixteen-year-old Paul 
Anka’s hit “Diana” stuck in 
mid-verse and left Anka repeat¬ 
ing the same line over and over. 


Not only does “Rock, Roll and 
Remember” provide revelations 
about rock’s past, it sketches 
Clark’s character too. 

The rock ’n roll man who never 
seems to age, Clark writes can¬ 
didly of his two marriages and 
divorces, his ordeal in the 1959 
payola investigations and the ups 
and downs of his life since 
boyhood. 


He mentions unpleasant 
brushes with Ed Sullivan who felt 
“Bandstand ” threatened his 
variety hour and the problems of 
dealing with temperamental 
young rock idols. 

“Rock, Roll and Remember” 
rightfully covers both the good 
and the bad which existed in the 
50’s music world and in Clark’s 
life. 


The only disappointment was 
Clark’s obvious attempt to erase 
the Pat Boone image he com¬ 
plained “Bandstand” thrust upon 
him over the years. 

Like the 50’s, maybe most of us 
would like to think of Dick Gark • 
in terms of wholesomeness, good 
memories and a time when teens 
lived in a special rock ’n roll world 
all their own. 



By TIM POTEET 


The single issue of the Panama 
Canal can change the face of both 
foreign affairs and domestic poli¬ 
tics. 

It could hasten a growing 
conservative trend which will 
affect voting patterns and in turn 
influence legislation, foreign pol¬ 
icy and the direction of judicial 
decisions. 

The Panama Canal treaties 
already present an emotional 
issue, and debate will surely 
intensify when the Senate For¬ 
eign Relations Committee begins 
hearings sometime next year. The 
possible ramifications, however, 
may have a far greater magnitude 

than many now realize. 

\ 

American involvement with the 
canal began when President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1903 at¬ 
tempted to negotiate with the 
government of Colombia for the 
rights to build a canal through the 
Colombian province of Panama. 

Colombia refused, but Roose¬ 
velt took advantage of a timely 
revolt by revolutionary leaders in 
Panama by sending troops to 
keep Colombia from attacking. 

The revolt was successful, and 
within two days Congress recog¬ 
nized the new government of 
Panama. Within two weeks the 
United States signed a treaty 
giving them the rights t6 build a 
canal, and to retain sovereignty 
over the canal zone. 

Negotiations for a new treaty 
began in 1964 under President 
Lyndon Johnson following anti- 
American riots in Panama over 
U.S. presence in the zone. Nego¬ 
tiations have stretched out under 
the four succeeding presidents, 
culminating in the two treaties 
signed last summer. 

The first treaty details the 
procedure under which the 
United States will turn over 
control of the Canal Zone to 
Panama. The second establishes 
the canal’s permanent neutrality 
and guarantees U.S. and Pana¬ 
manian shipping precedence over 
that of other nations. 

According to the terms of the 
treaties, the Zone will cease to 
exist when Panama takes full 
control of the canal at noon Dec. 
31, 1999. 

The United States and Panama 
will then share in the defense of 
the canal, although Panama will 
be the acknowledged sovereign 
over the area. The United States 
will pay to Panama about $345 
million in economic and military 
aid over the next several years. 

President Carter is trying to 
promote public support for the 
treaties. Supporters include 
former President Gerald Ford and 
former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger and most liberal mem¬ 


bers of Congress. Nevertheless, 
polls show massive public oppo¬ 
sition to the treaties and Senate 
ratification is doubtful. 

The House also has a say in the 
matter, as it controls the finances 
necessary for the implementation 
of the agreements. 

Carter hopes Senate endorse¬ 
ment of the treaties will help him 
achieve two of his foreign policy 
objectives—to improve U.S. rela¬ 
tions with third world nations and 
to avert possible Panamanian 
violence over U.S. presence in the 
zone. 

Proponents of the agreements 
think the U.S. would perform a 
noble act by relinquishing control 
of the canal, thereby ending the 
last vestiges of American “colo¬ 
nialism” 

They further fear violent re¬ 
prisals by frustrated Panamanian 
nationalists, including the threat 
of guerilla sabotage. They think 
the canal is indefensible against 
such an attack and in fact it is. 

Those favoring the pacts say 
America doesn’t really need the 
canal, since the United States has 
a two-ocean Navy and most 
American commercial vessels are 
too large to pass through the 
canal anyway. 

They are also certain the Soviet 
Union will take advantage of the 
resulting Latin American discon¬ 
tent by spreading the Communist 
Manifesto. These arguments are 
all valid from an idealistic view¬ 
point. 

From a more practical view¬ 
point, however, objections raised 
by the treaties opponents are 
equally sound, if not more so. 
They believe the pacts represent 
another in a long line of American 
concessions made from fear in¬ 
stead of strength. 

They contradict an opposing 
theory, saying that U.S. abdica¬ 
tion of the Canal Zone will create 
a vacuum that the Soviet Union 
will quickly fill. 

They doubt the wisdom of 
turning control over to a Marxist 
dictator running an unstable 
government vulnerable to over¬ 
throw. They are justifiably out¬ 
raged at the prospect of paying 
hundreds of millions of dollars to 
Panama—to a Marxist—to take 
the canal off our hands. 

They object to the fact Panama 
would have the right to veto any 
canal the United States may want 
to build in Latin America in the 
future. They see the treaties as. 
being overly generous to Panama 
and detrimental to the United 
States. 

It is of course impossible to 
predict what may happen if the 
treaties are or are not ratified. 
But by setting possible scenarios 
one may imagine how the issue 
may drastically change the course 
of U.S. history. 


Supporters believe if the treat¬ 
ies are not ratified, Panama will 
almost certainly revolt. Carter has 
already pledged to send as many 
troops as is necessary to defend 
the canal from such a revolt. 

This could lead to another 
Vietnam-style, unwinnable jungle 
war that could result in divisive 
turmoil at home and loss of life 
abroad. 

Still more disturbing is the 
opponent’s scenario. They be¬ 
lieve if the treaties are ratified, it 
will only be a matter of time until 
the Soviet bear sinks its claws into 
Panama. 

Then a circumstance could 
arise in which the Navy would 
need to use the canal. If the 
communist presence refused U.S. 
ships priority, the confrontation 
would no longer be. with water 
pistol Panama, but with the 
missiles of the Soviet Union. 

Leaving aside Panama, how¬ 
ever, the issue can affect U.S. 
history in domestic politics. 

Polls show that the Republican 
Party has followed ex-President 
Richard Nixon into the depths of 
American unpopularity. 

Nevertheless, while a small 
percentage of Americans are 
registered Republicans, a major¬ 
ity consider themselves conserv¬ 
ative. 

And Carter’s popularity and 
prestige at home and abroad are 
slipping. The Senate has ripped 
apart his energy program. His 
Social Security plan, instant voter 
registration bill, SALT proposals 
and Mideast objectives have-all 
either been ignored or come 
under fire by Congress. 

Republicans see all these fac¬ 
tors as evidence of Democratic 
weakness. They think the Panama 
Canal issue will unite their party 
and provide a solid base of 
popular support. 

The well-organized forces a- 
gainst the treaties are eloquently 
led by Republican Ronald Rea¬ 
gan. whose ’76 campaign state¬ 
ment, “We bought it, we paid for 
it, its ours,” has become the call 
to battle for anti-treaty forces. 

In addition, Carter has put 
much of his influence on the line 
with regard to the treaties. They 
are seen as a test of his ability to 
get things done. 

If he fails to overcome the 
overwhelming public opposition 
to the Panama accords, his in¬ 
fluence will plummet, making 
him vulnerable in 1980 along with 
other Democrats who supported 
the treaties. 

Republicans then see the pos¬ 
sibility of increasing both their 
prestige and their ratio of seats in 
Congress. In any event, it seems 
certain that the debate over the 
Panama Canal will have an im¬ 
pact far beyond what the terms 
imply. 
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From 

vandals 

to 

victory 


Epsilon. Right, the Apaches defeated Navar¬ 
ro’s Bulldogs for a welcome 7-6 Homeco ming 
victory. [Staff photos on both pages by Bruce 
Jones, Robert Durham, Tony Noakes, Gregg 
Burger] 


Top, Homecoming queen was Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity nominee Tammy Haden of 
Pasadena escorted by David Riley of Waxa- 
hachie. Above, parade director Tom Tooker 
presents a plaque for float competition to Alan 
Martin of Marshall represen ting Sigma Phi 
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First place floats are entries 
by Sans Souci and Sigma Phi 
Epsilon, above; and Campus 
Christian Center, right. The 
bonfire, left, blazed twice— 
the first time ignited prema¬ 
turely by vandals. The hard 
working Inter-Fraternity 
Council rebuilt the wood pile 
so the bonfire could blaze on 
schedule. 


225 members 


Haralson to head alumni 


, t 

TJC graduate Jim Haralson, 
operations manager of Haralson 
Moving and Storage Company of 
Tyler, was elected president of 
the TJC Alumni Association. 

Haralson, a ’71 graduate of 
TJC, has been on the board of 
directors for the alumni organiza¬ 
tion of 225 members. 

In other civic activities, he has 
been executive director of the 
Miss Tyler Pageant four years, on 
the Board of Directors of the Tyler 
Jaycees and a member of the 


Tyler Noon Lions Club. 

He is the husband of journalism 
instructor Marianne Haralson. 

Other officers are President- 
Elect Frank Jackson, Texas City 
real estate appraiser; Vice Presi¬ 
dent Carl Trimble, Tyler insur¬ 
ance agent; Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer Billy Jack Doggett, 
director of student activities at 
TJC; Recording Secretary Max- 
ene Robinson, TJC secretary to 
the administrative vice president 
and Corresponding Secretary 
Lougene Wilson, TJC secretary to 
the president. 


These officers were selected by 
a nominating committee and then 
presented to the association for 
their approval, Doggett said. 

The first meeting of the associ¬ 
ation will be in- February. 

The duties of the alumni asso¬ 
ciation officers are to promote and 
maintain a high degree of interest 
among ex-students in the activi¬ 
ties of the college and to generate 
support for the college, Doggett 
said. 

More than 200 ex-students 
attended the Homecoming bar- 
beque, he said. 


Longview minister gets 
distinguished award 


> y : *> * 
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The Rev. Bob Parrott of Longview accepts the distinguished exe 
award at noon barbeque. Seated is alumni president John 


The Rev. Dr. Bob W. Parrott 
was chosen as ’77 distinguished 
ex-student at a Homecoming 
luncheon of the TJC Alumni 
Association. 

Parrott was presented a tradi¬ 
tional plaque at the luncheon by 
’77 Alumni President John Tin- 
del. 

Parrott was selected from a list 
of candidates submitted by the 
TJC faculty. 

Parrott is pastor of First United 
Methodist Church in Longview. 
His sermons are carried on KLTV 
Channel 7 in Tyler at 10 a.m. 
Sunday and Longview radio sta¬ 
tion KYKX. 

He has pastored astronauts at 
Seabrook United Methodist 
Church in Houston. 

While he was pastor at Sea- 
brook, the church built and 
dedicated two recreational and 
motivational centers, the Edward 
H. White II Memorial Youth 
Center and the David and Mabel 
White Senior Citizens Center. 

Parrott has also pastored 
churches in Winnsboro, Noonday, 


Edom, Whitehouse and Nacog¬ 
doches. 

Parrott received his doctor of 
ministry degree last spring from 
Perkins School of Theology at 
Southern Methodist University. 

Parrott is a graduate of John 
Tyler High School and TJC and 
has a bachelor of arts degree from 
Stephen F. Austin in Nacog¬ 
doches and a bachelor of divinity 
from Perkins School of Theology 
at SMU. 

He also did graduate studies at 
Union Theological Seminary in 
New York and the University of 
London in England. 

He has published several writ¬ 
ings including two books, “A 
Man Talks With God,” and 
‘‘Earth, Moon, and Beyond.” 

He has been quoted in News¬ 
week magazine and on CBS news. 

Alumni members Mary Wal¬ 
lace, retired TJC faculty member, 
and Johnny Abbey, secretarial 
science instructor, headed the 
committee which chose the out¬ 
standing exe. 
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9 freshmen Ladies stood tall 
as high school cagers 


By VICKI VESTAL 

All nine freshmen on the 
Apache Ladies basketball team 
were the most outstanding play¬ 
ers on their high school teams, 
says Coach Herb Richardson. 

The majority of his recruits 
played in regional or state play¬ 
offs, he said. 

For example, he said,. “Teresa 
Dotson was an All-State woman 
from Alma, Ark., who played on 
the All-State team. “She is a fine 
ballplayer and we are expecting a 
lot from her.” 

Other freshmen players are: 

Jo Ann Brakceen, 5-7 from 
Cooper; Bonnie Buchanan, 5-11, 
from May; Linda Henry, 5-10, 
from Celeste; Janice Mulford, 
6-4 ‘/j, from Bullard; Sandra Lee, 
5-10, from Dallas, Patsy Roach, 
5-7, from Follette; Gwen Wilson, 
5-8, from Dallas; Jean Zirkelbach, 
5-6, from Plano. 

Only two sophomores returned 
this year—Vicki Barrett, 5-5, 
from Neches; and Jeffie Robert¬ 
son, 5-11, from Jacksonville. 

Richardson spent his off-season 
scouting these prospects. 


“We talk to the girls personally 
and try to- get them interested in 
playing for TJC.” 

Work-outs of two to two-and-a- 
half hours are demanding. They 
begin by shooting baskets and 
stretching out on their own. 

Richardson blows a whistle and 
they start running, passing and 
shooting drills. 

They practice zones, offensive 
and defensive moves, then they 
divide up into two teams and play 
a scrimmage game. 

Work-outs also help build spirit 
and morale. The women do yells 
or encourage one another during 
work-outs. 

“They play like they work 
out—good and snappy,” Rich¬ 
ardson said. “I don’t take it easy 
on them because they are girls. I 
know all their weaknesses and 
strong points.” 

Richardson has no assistant. 
But he does have one manager, 
Linda Richardson, who keeps 
statistics. On the road Richardson 
is in charge of everything, includ¬ 
ing taping up knees. 

Last year’s team ended the 
season with a 20-6 record. 
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By CHIPPER STILES 

The day had finally come. Just 
three weeks after the ’77 World 
Series and right in the middle of 
the professional football season, 
it was time for the ’77 APBA pro 
baseball race. 

Sixty games of pure madness. 

No, this isn’t a new profes¬ 
sional league, but a widely known 
and loved table-baseball game, 
complete with realistic individual 
player cards called APBA. 

No one knows for sure what the 
letters A-P-B-A stand for and not 
many care. For those who know 
and love the game, the letters can 
mean anything from fun to frustr- 
tion and winning and losing. 

One “league” based in Arp is 
partially anchored by two TJC 
students, sophomore Terry Cook, 
owner of the Tyler Apaches; and 
me, I own the Dallas Spurs. One 
ex-TJC student Mark Renfro 
owns the only northern entry to 
the league, the New York Stars. 

The youngest owner in this 
four-team league is Timothy 


Arnold Pierson, 15-year old won¬ 
der-boy owner of the Houston 
Rockets. 

Renfro, probably the most con¬ 
troversial of the owners, was 
famous for “injuring” his own 
players when they did below par 
by bending their player cards. 

The 1977 draft. All players in 
major league baseball were eligi¬ 
ble to have their cards landed by 
one of the four franchises. 

A dramatic roll of the dice 
determined that Cook of the 
Apaches would draft first. 

Would he take Rod Carew of 
the Minnesota Twins or maybe 
George Foster of the Cincinnati 
Reds, or maybe Reggie Jackson 
of the World Champion New York 
Yankees, or even Jim Rice, the 
wonder baby of the Boston Red 
Sox? 

This was the predicted order of 
the first round. 

After the initial shock of Cook 
winning the first choice, the 
others greedily rolled the green 
dice. 

I would draft second, Renfro 


and the Stars third, and Pierson 
and the Houston Rockets would 
draft last. 

\ 

All eyes were on Cook. It came 
as no surprise. Cook chose 
Carew. As he pulled his card from 
the massive pile of player cards 
on the table, he glanced at me 
and smiled. 

I then made a surprise selec¬ 
tion. Jackson was drafted ahead 
of Foster. 

I 

“Jackson’s a trouble maker,” 
cried Renfro, who may have 
wanted the services of Jackson on 
his own team. But of course he 
would never admit it. 

It was then Renfro’s turn. 
Foster was chosen, and finally it 
was down to Pierson. 

- The second and final surprise 
of the draft came. The youthful 
Pierson took Mike Schmodt of the 
Philadelphia Phillies instead of 
Rice who would end up on my 
team in the second round. 

After two more hours of contin- 
ous drafting and bickering, the 
teams were formed. 


Tribe prepares for Kilgore Saturday 


OFFER EXPIRES: Nov. 16 


By ROBERT DURHAM 

Getting ready for arch-rival 
Kilgore College at 7:30 o’clock 
this Saturday night in Kilgore, 
the Apaches are licking their 
wounds from a 34-0 slaughter by 
Henderson County’s Cardinals. 

Four fatal fumbles and three 
interceptions were the staircase 
the Cardinals used to climb on top 
of the Tribe last week in Rose 
Stadium. 

The Apaches could not hold on 


to the football long enough to put 
it in the end zone even though 
they did lead the statistics in first 
downs and rushing yardage. 

The Tribe mounted 13 first 
downs to HCJC’s 7 and led the 
ground game with 149 yards to 
the Cardinals’ 97. 

The key, as always, was the 
scoreboard and Henderson 
County controlled it all night. The 
Cardinals tallied 27 points to the 
Tribe’s 0 going into the half and 
then added another 7 points in the 



final period to give them, the 34-0 
victory. 

Of the Apache’s seven turn¬ 
overs, five of them led to HCJC 
scores. 

Starting it off with an intercep¬ 
tion, former John Tyler star Sam 
Choice grabbed Apache quarter¬ 
back Curtis Pittman’s pass and 
took it to the 16-yard line. There 
the Cardinals set up their first 
score three plays later on a 
one-yard run by Cardinal quar¬ 
terback Bobby Sharp. 

The second mistake that led to 
a Cardinal touchdown came in the 
second quarter with the Cards 
capitalizing on a bobbled snap by 
Apache punter Tony Brown. 

Cardinal runningback Mike Leaks 

* 

plunged into the end zone three 
plays later for the second score. 

A mishandled pigskin by Pitt¬ 
man led to the Cards’ next score 
also in the second quarter. The 
HCJC score came on a flea-flicker 
play from Sharp to Ethan Ogle- 
tree who then pitched out to B.B. 
Sirles, also a former John Tyler 
star. 

Another interception by the 
Cardinals added the fourth tally 
to the scoreboard. This time the 
misguided missle was credited to 
Apache quarterback Larry Hay¬ 
nes who had been sidelined with 
an injured ankle. 

The agony of defeat came in the 
final quarter when Choice step¬ 
ped in for his second stolen pass 
of the night. The interception by 
Choice set up the Cardinals’ fifth 
touchdown and clinched the win 
for Henderson County. 

The loss by the Apaches drops 
their record to 3-5-1 on the season 
with one game remaining. 
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Traveled Jernigan mothers Sledge Dormitory 


By VANESSA BARTEE 

Dorm Director Dorris Jernigan 
of Sledge Hall brings 13 years 
experience to her new job. The 
native of Winnsboro has been a 
dorm director for 10 years full 
time and three years as a substi¬ 
tute. 

She spent the first nine years as 
dorm director at Emory and 
. Henry College in Emory, Va., and 
the last year at Southern Semi¬ 
nary Junior College for Girls in 
Buena Vista, Va. 

Jernigan’s husband was in the 


LAST DAY 

FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
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PICTURES FOR 

*78 APACHE 
IS 
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P204 


Army, so she has traveled around 
Texas and Virginia. She also 
visited the Blue Ridge Area of 
Virginia. During her husband’s 
stay in the Army, Jernigan lived 
in Japan for two years and in 
Germany three years. 

Jernigan worked mostly with 
freshmen at Southern Seminary 
College for Girls and prefers them 
because being in new surround¬ 
ings they are all trying to make 
friends. 

The 73 residents come to her 
with problems that may arise says 
Jernigan. “They usually don’t 
have many serious problems.” 

Sledge consists of 36 rooms. 
Twenty-eight are suites. The 
suites are large with two bed¬ 


rooms and a connecting bath to 
accommodate four women. Regu¬ 
lar rooms have one bedroom and 
a private bath. 

Cooking is not allowed in the 
dorm rooms so the rooms are not 
equipped with a kitchen. A kitch¬ 
en is supplied on the first floor. 

A room in Sledge is furnished 
with two beds, a desk and two 
chairs. Women can bring televi¬ 
sions, radios and even portable 
refrigerators if desired. The 
women are .permitted to hang 
posters and hangings as long as 
they use masking tape or putty 
instead of nails or tacks. 

Since construction was hurried 
for occupancy this fall, there were 
a few inconveniences residents 


Wesley to sponsor 
free supper, program 



LIBERTY RECOVERY 
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AND WRECKER SERVICE 

Dale D„ Warnasch 
24-hour answering 
593-7230 


Wesley Methodist Foundation 
invites all TJC students to a free 
supper and program by a Tyler 
minister at 6 p.m. Monday at the 
Wesley, says campus minister, 
Harvey Beckendorf. 

The free home-cooked meal will 
be provided and served by the 
women of Pollard United Meth¬ 
odist Church. 

The Rev. Charles Millikan, 
pastor of Wesley United Meth¬ 
odist Church, will present the 
program “relating to the needs of 
the students,” Millikan said. 
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Millikan, who received degrees 
in theology from Southwestern 
University in Georgetown and 
Southern Methodist University, 
leads the “Chat With Charles” at 
10 a.m. every Thursday at the 
center. 

During a “Chat With Charles” 
students discuss goals, ambi¬ 
tions, problems, morals and 
Christian faith, among other sub¬ 
jects. “It is not a Bible study, 
even though the Bible is brought 
into the discussion at times,” 
Millikan said. 

Millikan said the “Chat With 
Charles” lasts about an hour and 
forty-five minutes. Before the 
program begins doughnuts, cof¬ 
fee and cokes are served to the 
students. Average attendance is 
about 15. 

Millikan said religion is still an 
important part of today’s society. 
“A label is not put on Christianity 
as it once was,” he said. 

He said he believes college 
students are religion-oriented 
even though they may not “come 
right out front with it.” 

Millikan said he is “impressed 
by the maturity of college stu¬ 
dents.” 

Millikan’s had one other pas¬ 
torate in Houston. He came to 
Tyler two years ago. 
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had to bear when they first moved 
in. The water wasn’t connected, 
the fire alarm went off for no 
reason and the air conditioners 
went out. 

The women had to move into 
the dorm before they received 
furniture for the lobby or shower 
curtains for the showers. “This 
has somehow made the girls and 
me closer, because we had to go 
through all of this together,” 
Jernigan said. 

Rooms were shown upon re¬ 
quest at the dorm’s open house in 


September. 

The dorm does not yet have a 
parking lot, so residents park in 
front of the building on the street. 

Says Jernigan, “It is very 
refreshing to be the only dorm 
mother.” 

When she’s not helping the 
residents, she spends her spare 
time reading or crocheting. 

She had planned to retire 
before offered the job of Sledge 
dorm director. But she says, “I 
would have missed the girls 
greatly.” 
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SALARY SUPPLEMENT 


TJC President Dr. H.E. Jenkins, and Richard 
Minter, director of technology, accept a $2,500 
salary supplement for the faculty in petroleum 
technology and engineering drafting programs 
from the Halliburton Education Foundation. 


From left are Marc Simpson, Otis Engineering 
Corp; Jenkins, Minter, Andrew Hasty, Otis 
Engineering, and T.A. Efraimson, Brown & 
Root, Inc. 


9 

Halliburton gives $2,500 in salary grants 


TJC News wins 
first class honor 


The Halliburton Education 
Foundation has granted the col¬ 
lege $2,500 for salary supple¬ 
ments to faculty in petroleum 
technology and engineering 
drafting programs. 

Accepting the check in a cam¬ 
pus ceremony were TJC Presi¬ 
dent H.E. Jenkins, Richard Min¬ 
ter, director of technology; and 
instructors Julius Buchanan and 
Jack Betts. 

The check was presented by 
T.A. Efraimson and A.D. Senulis 
of Brown & Root, Inc. of Houston, 
and Andrew J. Hasty and Marc C. 
Simpson of Otis Engineering 
Corp. of Dallas. 

Drafting instructors who will 
receive supplements from the 
grant are Betts, Monty Newman, 
Richard Thedford, Edward 
Ketchum and Michael Hitt. Pe¬ 
troleum technology instructors 
are Buchanan, Harold Trimble 
and Seymour van Os. 
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Last year was the first contri¬ 
bution to the petroleum technol¬ 
ogy and engineering drafting 
programs by the foundation, 
Minter said. “We are grateful to 
get it this year,” said Minter. 
“We hope it will continue.” 

Minter believes the Halliburton 
Education Foundation grant is a 
“unique stimulation.” Grants are 
usually given for student scholar¬ 
ship or equipment. 

The grant is to serve as an 

Art Club’s mart 
to sponsor 
prize give-away 

The Art Mart will sponsor an 11 
a.m. Nov. 15 drawing for prizes. 

Registration is open to all 
students and will continue 
through Nov. 14 in the Art Mart, 
said Charline Wallis, art instruc¬ 
tor and Art Club sponsor. 

The prizes are items made and 
donated by art instructors. They 
include a small water color by 
Ann Miller and a carved ceramic 
pot by Wallis. 

“No purchase is necessary and 
students may register as often as 
they like,” she said. 

The art mart is a project of the 
Art Club. 


incentive to the instructors. “It 
makes us feel good that they are 
so pleased with our graduates 
they want to make a contribu¬ 
tion,” Minter said. 

Brown & Root and Otis Engi¬ 
neering are operating units of 
Halliburton Company, ' Dallas- 
based international oil field serv¬ 
ices and engineering/construc¬ 
tion organization. 

These two companies hire 
many graduates from the two 
technology programs each year, 
Minter said. 

The two technology programs 
are open ended. Brown & Root 
will need 600 new draftsmen by 
1980. They are looking for 40 in 
January and 40 in May, said 
Minter. 

Also Brown & Root will pay for 
books and tuition for the better¬ 
ment of the employee as he seeks 
higher education. 

“These are not dead end 
training positions,” said Minter. 
After two years a student can go 
to work or transfer to a senior 
college. 

Students in petroleum technol¬ 
ogy study the oil industry, prod¬ 
ucts and drilling process. They 
can begin work for Otis Engi¬ 
neering as engineering aid 
trainees and then advance. 

“We feel we are here for one 
reason—to serve the student. If 
we don’t serve him to capacity we 
are not doing a good job,” Minter 
said. 


The TJC News has been 
awarded the First Class Honor 
rating for the ’77 spring semes¬ 
ter. 

The First Class rating is the 
second highest critical honor a 
junior college can receive from 
the National Scholastic Press 
Association/Associated Colleg¬ 
iate Press. 

This rating is a break in 43 
semesters of All-American 
ratings. 

The TJC News scored 4,025 of a 

• i 

possible 4,500 points. A score of 
3,950 is minimum for an All- 
American, according to the ACP 
judges book. 

The TJC News received marks 

of distinction in two of five critical 

• * 1 

service areas for the ’77 spring 
semester. 

These areas are writing and 
editing, and physical appearance 
and visual communication. 

In critiquing the TJC News, 
NSPA/ACP judge Bill Ward said 
the weekly paper teils ‘ ‘the story 
well, generally. 

“Typographically the paper is 
good and so is the straight news 
approach.” 

He said the paper is a ” clean 
job of production, although 
graphically the paper is some¬ 
what dated.” < 

The TJC News received “su¬ 
perior” scores in copyediting, 
headline writing, editorial car¬ 
toons, headline schedule, body 
typography, printing, . editorial 
and opinion pages and cutlines. 


Ten speech and drama students 
will enter either the prose or 
poetry division of the Nov. 11-12 
Baylor Forensics Festival. 

Instructor M’Liss Hindman 
said the 10 are freshmen Judy 
Almaraz of Tyler, Dex Edwards of 
Ore City and Kathy Scholltach of 
Mineola. 

Sophomores are Laura Adams 
of Lindale; Russ Luke of Houston; 
Jana McDaniel of Henderson; 
Tony Noakes of Hawkins; Barbara 
Davis, Allison Low and Cheryl 
Sepmoree, all of Tyler. 

Hindman explained students 
will not compete for awards. 
Critics give only critiques to help 
students prepare for competition. 

Almaraz will read “From the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue” by 
Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Edwards will recite “I’m in 


“Good coverage on curriculum 
developments and classroom 
work,” Ward commented. 

Areas not given a distinction 
rating were coverage and content; 
editorial leadership and opinion 
features; and photography, art 
and use of graphics. 

Ward asked for stories con¬ 
cerning. drugs, housing, recrea¬ 
tional facilities, the ecology, sex 
education, men’s and women’s 
roles, sociology and psychology. 
“There is nothing here at all. No 
depth to reporting,” he com¬ 
mented. 

In editorial and opinion fea¬ 
tures, Ward said, “You are very 
weak here. Not much opinion 
content and what there is, is not 
usually timely nor local nor very 
dynamic.” 

In photography, he noted “too 
many pictures too far away from 
the center of interest. 

“Pages tend to be lifeless, 
opinion matter is very weak, and 
feature work is missing,” he said. 

Editors for the spring semester 
were Robert Durham, TJC soph¬ 
omore; Butch Lanclos, now a 
junior at North Texas State Uni- 
' versity; and Kenny Hawthorne, 
junior at University of Texas at 
Austin. 

Cartoonist was Jim Wilson, 
junior at NTSU. 

Assistant editors were Alan 
Preston, junior at Ambassador 
College in Pasadena, Calif; and 
Brenda Hooker, TJC sophomore 
and current TJC News co-editor. 


Marsport Without Hilda” by 
Isaac Asimov. Scholltach will read 
“The Seven-Day Terror” by R.A. 
Lafferty. 

Adams will recite “Ballad of 
Mary’s Son” by Langston 
Hughes. Luke will read 
“Chysalis” by Ray Bradbury. 
McDaniel will recite “The Diary 
Poems” which are anonymous. 

Noakes will read “Martian and 
the Magician” by Evelyn E. 
Smith. Davis will recite “David” 
by Earle Birney. Low will read 
“The Pedestrian” by Ray Brad¬ 
bury. 

Sepmoree will recite, “Casey at 
the Bat” by Ernest L. Thayer and 
“Casey’s Revenge” by James 
Wilson. 

Poetry is an open category 
though prose is science fiction, 
Hindman said. 


A choice of 4 years for a degree or 9 months for a career 

My choice was Hunter’s East Texas Barber College. Why? 
It’s simple—look at the advantages! Lower over-all 
expense involved; Barber/Stylist is a high paying field; 
Career opportunities for men and women—with freedom 
of hours—and can be my own boss! What’s your choice? 
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10 to enter festival 


















































